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guarantee, on the other, it gave the individual the support of his association in securing him fair play in foreign markets. The individual could not fight for exemptions and privileges which local markets' would not concede if they could help it; the association could. But it was by no means willing that the outsiders who refused to join the association should either profit by its energies, or should have the chance of bringing upon it unmerited discredit by trading without regard to its regulations. The spirit was precisely that of the modern -trade union when it seeks to exclude the non-unionist workman who profits by the improved conditions which have been secured by combination, without having contributed to the combination which secured them.
Associations, however, for foreign trade were a comparatively late : development, following upon the growth of the idea of community of interests between different localities as distinguished from the community of interests of the traders in a single locality. The latter gave rise at a much earlier stage to the gilds, varying greatly in character, which were a common feature of all medieval trade. The central idea of the gild was the power of regulating local trade, vested in the body of the local traders. Each specific craft or trade wanted to make its own area binding upon every one within that area; and this produced the local craft-gilds. But each locality also wanted something in the nature of a central control over the whole group in the general interests of the community. In England this took the invariable form of the demand for charters sanctioning the establishment of the Gild Merchant, which, broadly speaking, authorized the regulation of the local trade by the burgesses, the freemen of the borough. At a later stage the functions of the Gild Merchant were apt to be usurped by the specific gilds of the more important individual crafts.
We must divest ourselves of the conception of the modern distinction between the producer and the salesman, and the further divisions between the capitalist manufacturer and his employes, and between the wholesaler and the retailer. Primarily, the manufacturer was the man who made the articles with his own hand, and he was also the merchant who sold the things when they were made. And he made his goods to order, of the materials supplied by his customers. If his trade was large enough to necessitate the employment of other labor than his own, the workman or journeyman was a person who intended to set up for himself as soon as he had acquired the necessary skill, ami the very small capital needed, not for purchasing a stock of raw material,^but merely for providing himself with tools. Primarily, there was not antagonism of interests between masters and men as groups, because, every employee expected himslf to become a master in the ocmrse of time, and would have regarded it as a short-sighted to seek to procure between masters and men relations which.